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THE YEAR OF THE POETS. 
No. I].—Tue First Steps or SPRING. 


In the northern clime, the clime of Sweden and Nor- 
way, “ there is no long and lingering Spring unfolding 
leaf and blossom one by one ;—no Jong and lingering 
Autumn, pompous with many coloured leaves and the 
glow of Indian Summers. But Winter and Summer 
are wonderful, and pass into each other.” So writes, 
from actual observation, Longfellow, the chief of Ame- 
rican poets. Long and lingering Spring, long and Jin- 

ering Autumn, of our own capricious skies, blessed 
an the great Source of life and — who has given 
you to us! If Winter had leapt into the arms of Sum- 
mer, many a poet of England might have sung the 
glories of their bridal day ; but where would have been 
the thousand delicious foot-prints of the upward and 
downward march of the Year, which the poets have 
waited upon in all love and joyfulness ! 

Eternal Spring !—it is a dream of the poets, but not 
of the poet-naturalists. They dutifully watch all the 
slow changes of the seasons. Spring mounting into 
Summer, Summer ripening into Autumn, Autumn 
declining into Winter, Winter melting into Spring ;— 
Childhood, Manhood, Age, Death, ye have your types 
in the ever varying year. The Spring of the Fortu- 
nate Isles has no variety in its sweets. Hear how a 
true poet sung the Spring of the Bermudas in his 
Song of the Pilgrims who fledfrom our shores in search 
of freedom and toleration :— 

“ Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In the ocean’s bosom unespied : 
From a small boat that row’d along 
The list'ning winds receiv’d this song. 
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What should we do but sing his praise 
That led us through the watery maze 
Unto an isle so Jong unknown, 

And yet far kinder than our own ? 
Where he the huge sea-monsters wracks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs. 
He lands us on a grassy stage, 
Safe from the storms, and prelates’ rage. 
He gave us this eternal spring, 
Which here enamels everything ; 
And sends the fowls to.us in care, 
On daily visits thro’ the air. 
He hangs in shades the orange bright, 
Like golden lamps in a green night; 
And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows. 
He makes the figs our mouths to meet, 
And throws the melons at our feet, 
But apples plants of such a price, 
No trees could ever bear them twice. 
With cedars, chosen by his hand, 
From Lebanon he stores the land ; 
And makes the hollow seas, that roar, 
Proclaim the ambergrease on shore. 
He cast (of which we rather boast) 
The Gospel’s pearl upon our coast ; 
And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound his name. 
Ob! let our voice his praise exalt, 
Till it arrive at Heaven's vault, 
Which, thence (perhaps) rebounding, may 
Echo beyond the Mexique Bay. 

Thus sung they, in the English boat, 
An holy and a cheerful note ; 
Ani all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time.” 


Anprew Marveut, 


VoL, XIV.—E 
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Beautiful as this charming lyric 1s, we cannot feel 
its truth, as we feel the Sonnet of the Ayrshire Plough- 
man, “On hearing a Thrush sing in a Morning Walk 
in January :"— 

“Sing on, sweet Thrush, upon the leafless bough ; 
Sing on, sweet bird, I listen to thy strain ; 
See aged Winter, ’mid his surly reign, 

At thy blithe carol clears his furrow’d brow. 


So in lone Poverty’s dominion drear 
Sits meek Content with light unanxious heart, 
Welcomes the rapid moveinents, bids them part, 
Nor asks if they bring aught to hope or fear. 
I thank thee, Author of this opening day! 
Thou whose bright sun now gilds the orient skies! 
Riches denied, thy boon was purer joys, 
What wealth could never give nor take away! 


Yet come, thou child of poverty and care; 
The mite high Heav’n bestowed, that mite with thee 
I'll share.” 


Burns. 


Spring in the lap of Winter is very beautiful. Feb- 
ruary smiles and pouts like a self-willed child. We 
are gladdened by the flower-buds of the elder, and the 
long flowers of the hazel. The crocus and the snow- 
drop timidly lift up their heads. Mosses, the verdure 
of winter, that rejoice in moisture and defy cold, luxu- 
riate amidst the general barrenness. The mole is busy 
in his burrowed gallcries. There are clear mornings, 
not unmusical with the voices of more birds than the 
thrush of Burns :— 


* The mist still hovers round the distant hills ; 
But the blue sky above us has a clear 
And pearly sofiness; not a white speck lies 
Upon its breast: it is a crystal dome. 
There is a quiet charm about this morn 
Which sinks into the soul. No gorgeous cvlours 
Has the undraperied earth, but yet she shows 
A vestal brightness: not the voice is heard 
Of sylvan melody, whether of birds 
Intent on song, or bees mingling their music 
With their keen labour; but the twittering voice 
Of chaffiuch, or the wild, unfrequent note 
Of the lone woodlark, or the ninstrelsy 
Of the blest robin, have a potent spell 
Chirping away the silence: not the perfume 
Of violet scents the gale, nor apple-blossom, 
Nor satiating bean-flower; the fresh breeze 
Itself is purest fragrance. Light and air 
Are miuisters of gladness; where these spread 
Beauty abides and joy: wherever Life is 


There is no melancholy.” 
ANON. 


There was more approacli to Poetry in our calendar 
when the year commenced in March. We opened our 
a with the early Spring, and not in the mid-Winter. 

tis in one of his lively poems on Spring that Worps- 
wort makes his year begin with “The first mild day 
of March :”— 


“Tt is the first mild day of March : 
Each minute sweeter than before, 
The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside our-door. 


There is a blessing in the air, 
Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field. 
My sister! (’t is a wish of mine) 
Now that our morning meal is dune, 
Make haste, your morning task resign ; 
Come forth and feel the sun. 


Edward will come-with you ; and pray 
Put on with speed your woodland dress : 

And bring no book; for this one day 
We'll give to idleness 
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No joyless forms shall regulate 
Our living Calendar : 

We from to-day, my friend, will date 
The opening of the year. 


Love, now an universal Lirth, 
From heart to heart is stealing, 
From earth to man, from man to earth ; 
—It is the hour of feeling. 


One moment now may give us more 
Than fifty years of reason ; 

Our minds will drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season, 


Some silent laws our hearts will make, 
Which they shall long obey : 

We for the year to come may take 
Our temper from to-day. 


And from the blessed power that rolls 
About, below, above, 

We ‘ll frame the measure of our souls: 
They shall be tuned to love. 


Then come, my Sister! come, I pray, 
With speed put on your woodland dress : 
—And bring no book ; for this one day 
We ‘ll give to idleness.” 
Worpsworrtn. 


Glorious is the song which the same poet of Nature 
raises when the snow has left the mountains :— 


“ The cock is crowing, 

The stream is flowing, 

The small birds twitter, 

The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun ; 

The oldest and youngest 

Are at work with the strongest ; 

The cattle are grazing, 

Their heads never raising ; 
There are forty feeding like one! 


Like an army defeated 
The suow hath retreated, 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill ; 
The plough-boy is whooping—anon—anon : 
ere ’s joy in the mountains ; 
There ‘s life in the fountains ; 
Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing ; 
The rain is over and gone!” 
Worpsworrn. 


This is painting from Nature. The poet sits with 
his pencil under the blue sky. He delineates what is 
before him; and there is a picture which wants no 
heightening. One of our elder bards touches the 
same scenes with the gayer colours of Fancy :— 


“ Sweetly breathing Vernal Air, 
That with kind warmth dost repair 
Winter’s ruins, from whose breast 
All the gums and spice of th’ east 
Borrow their perfumes; whose eye 
Gilds the morn, and clears the sky ; 
Whose dishevell’d tresses shed 
Pearls upon the violet bed ; 
On whose brow, with calm smiles drest, 
The halcyon sits, and builds her nest ; 
Beauty, youth, and endless spring, 
Dwell upon thy rosy wing! 


Thou, if stormy Boreas throws 
Down whole forests when he blows, 
With a pregnant flowery birth 
Canst refresh the teeming earth, 

If he nip the early bud, 

If he blast what ’s fair or good, 

If he scatter our choice flowers, 

** he shake our hall or bowers 

















If his rude breath threaten us, 
Thou canst stroke great CEolus, 
And from him the grace obtain 
To bind him in an iron chain.” 
Tuomas Carew. 


Spenser, the most imaginative of poets, in his 
‘ Siepherd’s Calendar,’ tells us of the opening Spring- 
time with an antique simplicity in a dialogue be- 
tween :-— 
“The joyous time now nigheth fast, 
That shall alegge this bitter blast, 
And slake the Wiuter sorrow. 
Tho, Sicker, Willye, thou warnest well ; 
For Winter's wrath begins to quell, 
And pleasant Spring appeareth : 
The grass now ‘gins to be refresh’d, 
The swallow peeps out of her nest, 
And cloudy welkin cleareth. 
Wil. Seest not thilke same Hawthorn stud, 
How bragly it begins to bud, 
And utter his tender head ? 
Flora now calleth forth each flower 
And bids make ready Maia’s bower.” 
SrenseR. 


More gorgeous is his personation of the Months, of 
which March leads the train :-— 


“First; sturdy March, with brows full sternly bent 
And armed strongly, rode upon a Ram, 
The same which over Hellespontus swam ; 
Yet in his hand a spade he also heut, 
And in a bag all sorts of seeds ysame, 
Which on the earth he strewed as he went, 
Aud fill’d her womb with fruitful hope of nourishment.” 
SPENSER, 
The second is April :— 


“ Next came fresh April, full of lusty head, 
Aud wanton as a kid whose horn new buds ; 
Upou a Bull he rode, the same which led 
Europa floating through th’ Argolic floods : 
His horns were gilden all with golden studs, 
And garnished with garlands goodly dight 
Of all the fairest flowers and freshest buds 
Which the earth brings forth; and wet he seem'd in sight 
With waves, through which he waded fur his Love's delight.” 
SrenseEr. 





par Te 





—" 


{Proud pied April.) 
Shakspere personifies April in four charming lines :-— 


“From you have I been absent in the Spring, 
When proud-pied April, dress'd in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing, 
That lieavy Saturn laugh'd and leap'd with him.” 
SoNNET XCVIII. 


Afier these mighty masters we may still listen with 
delight to the simple April song of the old lyrist of 
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Scotland, honest Allan Ramsay :-— 


“Tn April, when primroses paint the sweet plain, 
And Summer approaching rejoiceth the swain ; 
The yellow-hair’d laddie would oftentimes go 
To wilds and deep glens, where the hawthorn trees grow. 
There under the shade of an old sacred thorn, 
With freedom he sang his loves ev'uing aud mom ; 
He sang with so fast and enchanting a sound, 
That silvans and fairies unseen danc'd around.” 
Ramsay. 


Nor may we hesitate to take as a companion in our 
early Spring walks an unpretending poct, who was 
scarcely appreciated in his own day, and is now 
neglected :— 


* Mindful of disaster past, 
Aud shrinking at the northern blast, 
The fleety storm returning stil], 
The morning hoar, aud evening chill, 
Reluctant comes the timid Spring. 
Scarce a bee with airy wing 
Murmurs the blossom'd boughs around, 
That clothe the garden’s southern bound : 
Scarce a sickly straggling flower 
Decks the rough castle's rifted tower : 
Scarce the hardy primrose peeps 
From the dark dell’s sete cleo: 
O'er the field of waving broom, 
Slowly shoots the golden bloom : 
And, but by fits, the furze-clad dale 
Tinctures the transitory gale. 
While from the shrubhery’s naked maze, 
Where the vegetable blaze 
Of Flora’s brightest *broidery shone, 
Every chequered charm is flown ; 
Save that the lilac hangs to view 
Its bursting gems in clusters blue. 


Scant along the ridgy land 
The beans their new-born ranks expand ; 
The freeh-turnd soil with tender blades 
Thinly the sprouting barley shades; 
Friiging the forest's devious edge, 
Half rob’d appears the hawthorn hedge; 
Or to the distant eye displays 
Weakly green its budding sprays. 


The swallow, for a moment seen, 
Skims in haste the village green ; 
From the grey moor on feeble wing, 
The screaming plovers idly spring: 
The butterfly, gay-painted soon, 
Explores awhile the tepid noon ; 
And fondly trusts its tender dyes 
To fickle suns and flattering skies. 


Fraught with a transient frozen shower, 
If a cloud should haply lower, 
Sailing o'er the landscape dark, 
Mute on a sudden is the lark ; 
But when gleams the sun again 
O’er the pearl-besprinkled plain, 
And from behind his watery veil 
Looks through the thin-descending hail ; 
She mounts, and lessening to the sign, 
Salutes the blithe return of light, 
And high her tunefujftrack pursues 
’Mid the dim rainbow’s scatter'd hues, 


Where in venerable rows 
Widely waving oaks enclose 
The moat of yonder antique hall, 
Swarm the rooks with amorous call ; 
And to the toils of nature true, 
Wreathe their capacious nests anew.” 
Tuomas Warton. 


[To be continued.} 
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(Giulio Romano.) 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XXXV. 


Tue ScHOLARS OF RAPHAEL. 


We have already had occasion to observe the great 
number of schoiars, some of them older than himself, 
who had assembled round Raphael, and the unusual 
harmony in which they lived together. Vasari relates 
that when he went to court,a train of fifty painters 
attended on him from his own house to the Vatican. 
They came from every part of Italy ;—from Florence, 
Milan, Venice, Bologna, Ferrara, Naples, and even 
from beyond the Alps, to study under the great Roman 
master ; many of them assffted, with more or less skill, 
in the execution of his great works in fresco; some 
imitated him in one thing, some in another; but the 
unrivalled charm of Raphael’s productions lies in the 
impress of the mind which produced them. This he 
could not impart to others, Those who followed ser- 
vilely a particular manner of conception and drawing 
whic they called ‘ Raphael’s style,’ sunk into insi- 
pidity and littleness. Those who had original power 
deviated into exaggerations and perversities. Not one 
among them approached him. Some caught a faint re- 
flection of his grace, some of his power : but they turned 
it to other purposes ; they worked in a different spirit : 





they followed the fashion of the hour. While he lived, 
his noble aims elevated them, but when he died they 
fell away one after another. The lavish and magnifi- 
cent Pope Leo X. was succeeded in 1521 by Adrian 
VI., a man conscientious even to severity, sparing 
even to asceticism, and without any sympathies either 
for art or artists; during his short pontificate of two 
years all the works in the Vatican and St. Peter’s were 
suspended ; the poor painters were starving; the 
dreadful pestilence which raged in 1523 drove many 
from thecity. Under Clement VII., one of the Medici, 
and nephew of Leo X., the arts for a time revived; but 
the sack of Rome by the barbarous soldiery of Bourbon 
in 1527 completed the dispersion of the artists who had 
flocked to the capital, each returning to his native 
country or city, became also a teacher, and thus what 
was called ‘ Raphael’s Schvol’ or the ‘Roman School’ 
was spread from one end of Italy to the other. 

Raphael had left by his will his two favourite 
scholars, Gian Francesco Penni and Giulio Romano, 
as executors, and to them he bequeathed the task of 
completing his unfinished works. 

Gian Francesco PEnnt, called Il Fattore, was his 
beloved and confidential pupil, and had assisted him 
much, particularly in preparing his cartoons; but 
everything he executed from his own mind and after 
Raphael’s death has, with much tenderness and Raf- 
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ue grace, a sort of feebleness more of mind than 
hand: his pictures are very rare. He died in 1528. 
His brother Luca Penni was in England for some 
ears in the service of Henry VIII., and employed by 
Volsey in decorating his palace at Hampton Court ; 
some remains of his performances there were still to 
be seen in the middle of the last century; but Horace 
Walpole’s notion that Luca Penni executed those three 
singular pictures, the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the 
Battle of the Spurs, and the Embarkation of Henry 
VIIL., appears to be quite unfounded. 

Giulio Pippi, surnamed from the place of his birth 
Il Romano, and generally styled Givtio Romano, 
was also much beloved by Raphael, and of all his 
scholars the most distinguished for original power. 
While under the influence of Raphael’s mind, he imi- 
tated his manner and copied his pictures so success- 
fully, that it is sometimes difficult for the best judges 
to distinguish the difference of hand. After Raphael's 
death he abandoned himself to his own luxuriant genius, 
He lost the simplicity, the grace, the chaste and ele- 
vated feeling which had characterised his master. He 
became strongly embued with the then reigning taste 
for classical and mythological subjects, which he treated 
not exactly in a classical spirit, but with great boldness 
and fire, both in conception and execution. He did 
not excel in religious subjects: if he had to paint the 
Virgin, he gave her the air and form of a commanding 
Juno ; if a Saviour, he was like a Roman emperor ; 
the apostles in his pictures are like heathen philo- 
sophers ; but when he had to deal with gods and 
Titans he was in his element. 

For four years after the death of Raphael he was 
chiefly occupied in completing his master’s unfinished 
works ; at the end of that time he went to Mantua and 
entered the service of the Duke Gonzaga, as painter and 
architect. He designed for him a splendid palace called 
the Palazzo del Te, which he decorated with frescoes in 
a grand but coarse style. In one saloon he represented 
Jupiter vanquishing the giants; in another, the history 
of Psyche : everywhere we see great Juxuriance of fancy, 
wonderful power of drawing, and a bold large style 
of treatment; but great coarseness of imagination, red 
heavy colouring, a pagan rather than a classical taste. 

In character Giulio Romano was a man of generous 
mind ; priacely in his style of living ; an accomplished 
courtier, yet commanding respect by a lofty sense of 
his own dignity as an artist. He amassed great riches 
in the service of the Duke Gonzaga, and spent his life 
at Mantua: his most important works are to be found 
in the palaces and churches of that city. 

When Charles I. purchased the entire collection of 
the Dukes of Mantua in 1629, there were among them 
many pictures by Giulio Romano; one of these was 
ihe admirable copy of Raphael’s fresco of the battle 
between Constantine and Maxentius, now in the guard- 
room at Hampton Court; in the same gallery are 
seven others, all mythological, and characteristic cer- 
tainly, but by no means favourable specimens of his 
genius. The most important picture which came into 
the possession of King Charles was a Nativity, a large 
altar-piece, which after the king’s death was sold into 
France: it is now in the Louvre (1075). A very pretty 
little picture is the Venus persuading Vulcan to forge 
the arrows of Cupid—also in the Louvre (1077), from 
which the group of Cupids in the illustration has been 
taken. Paar erings after Giulio Romano are very 


commonly met wit 
Giulio Romano was invited by Francis I. to under- 
take the decoration of his palace at Fontainebleau, but 
not being able to leave Mantua, he sent his pupil Pri- 
maticcio, who covered the walls with frescoes and ara- 
ues, much in the manner of those in the Palazzo 
del Te, that is to say, with gods and goddesses, fauns, 
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satyrs, nymphs, Cupids, Cyclops, Titans, in a style as 
remote from that of Raphael as can well be imagined, 
and yet not destitute of a certain grandeur 





{From the Woman taken in Adultery, by G. Roman?.] 





THE FOUNTAINS AND WATER-SELLERS OF 
TURKEY. 


In a recent article (No. 812), we gave a few details 
concerning the Turkish arrangements for supplying 
Constantinople with water; by means of beudts or 
reservoirs, aqueducts, hydraulic pillars, and immense 
cisterns in different parts of the city. These may be 
termed the engineering portion of the arrangements ; 
and we have yet to notice what may perhaps be 
deemed the retail distribution of water within the city 
itself. 

Dr. Walsh observes:—‘ As there is no object of 
consumption in life so precious to a Turk as water, so 
there is none which he takes such care to provide, not 
only for himself, but for all other animals. Before his 
door he always places a vessel filled with water for the 
dogs of the street; he excavates stones into shallow 
cups, to catch rain for the little birds; and wherever 
a stream runs or a rill trickles, he builds a fountain 
for his fellow-creature, to arrest and catch the vagrant 
current, that not a drop of the fluid should be wasted. 
These small fountains are numerous, and frequently 
executed with care and skill. They are usually part 
or backed with a slab of marble, ornamented with 
Turkish sculpture, and inscribed with some sentence 
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from the Koran, inculeating practical charity and 
benevolence. The beneficent man, at whose expense 
this is done, never allows his own name to make part 
of the inscription. A Turk has no ostentation in his 
charity ; his favourite proverb is, ‘ Do good, and throw it 
into the sea; and if the fish do not sce it, Allah will.’” 

Some of the fountains which adorn Constantinople 
are very magnificent; two especiaily, one near the 
reat gate of the Seraglio, and the other in Pera, near 

ophana. ‘They are beautiful specimens of the ara- 
besque, highly decorated. The Pera Fountain is in 
the midst of a busy market-place, where its value is 
more fully appreciated than it would be at any other 
spot. Here are in one place dealers in melons and 
gourds, and in others dealers in the countless articles 
of eastern luxury—such of them, at least, as are not 
sold in the covered bazaars. The fountain, in the 
middle of the open area, is a square edifice with four 
projecting cornices, surmounted by a balustrade along 
the four facades. These last are covered over with 
a profusion of sculpture; and every compartment, 
formed by the moulding, is filled with sentences from 
the Koran, and poetical quotations from Turkish, Per- 
sian, and Arabic authors. ‘The following is a transla- 
tion given by Dr. Walsh of some of the inscriptions :— 

“This fountain descended from Heaven—erected in 
this suitable place, dispenses its salutary waters on 
every side by ten thousand channels.” 

“Tts pure and lucid streams attest its salubrity, and 
its transparent current bas acquired for it an universal 
celebrity.” 

“ As long as Allah causes a drop of rain to descend 
into its reservoir, the happy people who participate in 
its inestimable benefits shall waft praises of its virtue 
to that sky from whence it came down.” 

“It should be our prayer that the justice of a mer- 
ciful God should reward with happiness the author of 
this benevolent undertaking, and have his deed handed 
down to a never-ending posterity.” 

“* This exquisite werk is before Allah a deed of high 
merit, and indicates the piety of the Sultan Mahmoud.” 

The arrangements for supplying this so highly- 
prized beverage to the inhabitants are as follow :—The 
whole of the water department is under the direction 
of the Sou Nazir, a ‘ president of water,’ who has 
under him two sub-corps, the Sou Joldgi, or ‘ water 
engineers,’ and the Sacgees, or ‘ water-carriers.’ The 
business of the first of these corps is to watch that the 
beudts, &c. receive no damage, and are in constant 
repair; while the second distribuie the water over the 
city. They are supplied with leathern sacks, broad at 
one end and narrow at the other, somewhat like churns, 
and closed at the mouth with a leather strap. When 
one of these bags has been filled at the fountain, the 
sacgee throws it across his back, with the broad end 
resting on his hip and the narrow end on his shoulder ; 
when he empties it he opens the flap, stoops his head, 
and the water is discharged into some recipient. 

Another of these busy fountains, in the suburb 
called Galata, is considered one of the most beautiful 
specimens of Moorish architecture which the city ex- 
hibits. Four small domes form the roof, circled by a 
net-work of dentated sculpture, which gives them a 
light and pretty appearance. The face of the fountain 
is profusely painted with arabesques. Five slender 

illars of white marble divide the principal front into 
our equal compartments, which are covered to about 
mid-height with gilded lattice work. Withinside is a 


range of brass vessels, occupying the lip of a reservoir, 
containing a constant supply of cool! water for the use 
of the thirsty passenger; while on either side of this 
»rincipal front are exterior basins fed with a constant 
how of water, from which vessels are filled by all 


comers free of charge. 
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So much do the Turks delight in drinking the clear 
produce of their beudts and fountains, that they often 
make a holiday to a pretty country spot for this pur- 
pes: about midway along the Bosphorus is a delight- 

ul place called the “Valley of the Sweet Waters,” 
where a small stream flows into the Bosphorus. On 
Fridays (the Mahommedan Sabbath), the valley is 
thronged with holiday-kceping idlers; and a Frenk or 
European has then a better opportunity of seeing 
Turkish women than under any other circumstances, 
for there is somewhat of an unbending from that rigid 
discipline which is observed within the capital itself. 
Miss Pardoe has given a graphic description of this 
scene. “All ranks alike frequent this sweet and 
balzny spot. The sultanas move along in quiet stateli- 
ness over the green sward in their gilded arabas, drawn 
by oxen glittering with foil and covered with awnings 
of velvet, heavy with gold embroidery and fringes; 
the light carriages of the pashas’ harems roll rapidly 
past, decorated with flashing draperies, the horses 
gaily caparisoned, and the young beauties within pil- 
lowed on satins and velvets, and frequently screened 
by shawls of immense value; while the wives of many 
of the beys, the effendis, and the emirs, leave their 
arabas, and seated on Persian carpets under the leafy 
canopy of the superb maple-trees which abound in the 
valley, amuse themselves for hours, the elder ladics 
with their pipes and the younger ones with their hand- 
mirrors; greetings innumerable take place on all 
sides, and the itinerant confectioners and water- 
vendors reap a rich harvest. The fountain of Guyuk 
Suy stands in the midst of a double avenue of trees, 
which fringe the border of the Bosphorus. Jt is built 
of delicate white marble, is extremely elegant in design, 
and elaborately ornamented with arabesques. The 
spot which it adorns is a point of re-union for the fair 
idlers of the valley, when the evening breeze upon the 
channel renders this portion of the glen more cool and 
delicious than that in which they pass the earlier hours 
of the day, and is only separated from it by the stream 
already named, which is traversed by a heavy wooden 
bridge. The whole coup d’ail is charming. Slaves 
hurry hither and thither carrying water from the foun- 
tain to their respective mistresses, in covered crystal 
goblets, or vases of wrought silver; fruit merchants 
pass and repass with amber-coloured grapes and 
golden melons; Sclavonian musicians collect a crowd 
about them, which disperses the next moment to throng 
round a gang of Bedouin tumblers; serudjes gallop 
over the soft grass in pursuit of their employers; car- 
riages come and go noviselessly along the turf at the 
beck of their fair occupants; a ficet of caiques dance 
upon the ripple, ready to convey a portion of the reve}- 
Jers to their homes on the European shore; and the 
beams of the bright sun fall full on the turreted towers 
of the castles of Europe on the opposite side of the 
channel, touching them with gold, and contrasting yet 
more powerfully their long and graceful shadows upon 
the water.” 

In most of the Oriental countries this practice ot 
bringing water from fountains in earthen bottles or 
stone vessels is followed; and the water itself is much 
more highly valued as a drink than in England. Mr, 
Lane states that water is almost the only beverage 
taken by the Egyptians at their meals. The water of 
the Nile is said to be remarkably good, and this water 
is drunk at table either from an earthen bottle or from 
abrasscup. The water botiles are of two kinds; the 
one with a narrow and the other with a wide mouth. 
They are made of a greyish, porous earth, which gives 
a delicious coolness to the water by evaporation ; and 
they are generally placed in a current of air for this 
purpose. The Egyptians contrive to give a sort of 
perfume to the water by blacking the interior of the 
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bottle with the smoke of some resinous kind of wood, 
then perfuming it with a fragrant smoke from another 
kind of wood, and then with the smoke of mastic. To 
effect this, the burning ingredients are put into a cu- 
riously formed earthen vessel, called a mib'khar'’ah, 
having a very narrow mouth; and the water-vessel, by 
being inverted over this, becomes coated by the per- 
fumed smoke. The flavour of the water is also some- 
times modified by putting a little orange-flower water 
into the bottle. The bottles have stoppers of silver, 
brass, tin, wood, or palm-leaves; and are generally 
placed in a tray of tinned-copper, which receives the 
water that exudes from them. In cold weather china 
bottles are used in many houses instead of these, in 
order that the water might not be rendered too cold. 

There are many countries, such as the sandy desert 
of Arabia, in which water-bottles made of skin or 
leather are constantly used. Some of these roving 
tribes have water-bags made of tanned camel-skin ; 
some of goat or of kid skin; the buckets for dipping 
from the wells are of leather. Sometimes the whole 
skin of a he goat is made up into a large water-bag ; 
while smaller ones, made from kid-skin, are used in 
travelling. and are attached to the saddle. These skin 
bags, which present rather an odd appearance when 
full of water, are made without seam; by cutting off 
the head and fect of the animals, and emptying the 
skin of its entire contents without cutting open the 
skin itself, except at the parts where the head and feet 
have been severed. 





THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 


In the fifteenth century chivalry was fast declining; 
but it seemed as though it were necessary that it should 
exhibit before its final disappearance one almost per- 
fect embodiment of the chivalric character. Lofty 
courage united with all soldierly accomplishments, 
tempered by prudence, and adorned with generosity, 
courtesy, humility, and all other knightly graces, 
gained for Bayard by common consent the title of the 
‘Good Knight without fear and without reproach :’ 
and seldom has an honourable title been better earned 
or more worthily bestowed. Fortunately he found a 
fitting biographer. One of the most interesting books 
of its class is ‘The right joyous and pleasant History 
of the Feats, Gests, Triumphs, and Prowesses of the 
Chevalier Bayard the Good Knight without Fear and 
without Reproach.’ Its author, ‘the Loyal Servant,’ as 
he styles himself, was Bayard’s secretary, and he 
cherished his master’s memory with an ardent devo- 
tion. His situation afforded him favourable ene 
nities for acquiring authentic information, while his 
own tastes led him to detail with a hearty relish all 
deeds of arms and martial adventure; and hence there 
are an earnestness, a simplicity, and a liveliness in his 
relations that at once attest their reality and enforce 
attention. A better portraiture of military life at that 
period does not exist. Though belonging to the next 
century, and more limited in its range as confined to 
the history of one knight, it is an admirable companion 
to Froissart. It is written in French, and was origin- 
ally published at Paris in 1527, in a thin quarto black- 
letter volume. An excellent translation of it was pub- 
lished in England about twenty years back. With this 
work as our guide, aided by occasional reference to 
other authorities, we shall briefly sketch the life of the 
‘Good Knight.’ ; 
Hig real name was Pierre Terrail, Bayard being 
derived from his family estates. “’ Tis a scurvy cus- 
tom,” says Montaigne, “and of very ill peer sere: 
that we have in our kingdom of France to call every 
one by the name of his manor or seigneury.” He was 
born at the Chateau de Bayard in Dauphiny, in the 
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year 1475. He came of a noble and warlike race: 
several of his immediate ancestors were slain in battle, _ 
one at Poitiers, another at Agincourt, and another at 
Montl hery ; and his father received such severe wounds 
at the skirmish at Guinegaste that he was never after- 
wards able to leave his house, although he lived to be 
fourscore. Shortly before his death he called his sons 
into his chamber and directed them to tell him what 
professions they wished to follow. The eldest replied 
that he desired nothing better than to remain at home, 
**Do so, George,” said his father, “and look after the 
bears.” Another fixed on the monastery; another, 
the more active clerical life. These also had their 
wishes gratified: the one in time became an abbot, the 
other a bishop. But when it was Pierre’s turn to 
choose he declared he would be a soldier, as his father 
and grandfather had been, whose good name he trusted 
never to disgrace. When the old man heard these 
words he wept aloud for joy, crying, “ May God give 
you grace so todo, my son! Thou art like thy grand- 
father both in face and mien, and he in his time was 
one of the best knights in Christendom.” Thereupon 
he sent for his friends, and having informed them 
of hie son’s choice, he consulted with them in what 
prince's house it were best to place the boy in order to 
receive his military education; and it was decided to 
send him, under the care of his uncle, the Bishop of 
Grenoble, to the Duke of Savoy, who had ever been a 
friend to their family. Then they sent to the next 
town for a tailor, who brought with him satin and velvet 
to make him a handsome presentation suit, which was 
got ready by the rer ry morning, when he departed 
with his uncle. But first his mother called him to her, 
and with — tears charged him to love God and 
serve him faithfully, to be loyal in word and deed, 
to be gentle and courteous to all persons, kind to 
widows and orphans, and bountiful to the poor: a charge 
by him never to be forgotten, 

Bayard was thirteen years old when he was presented 
to the Duke of Savoy; but he was already so skilful 
an equestrian, a most important attainment in a 
knight, as to excite the surprise of the duke; for, as 
the ‘loyal servant tells us, he managed his horse with as 
much ease as a man of thirty. The duke soon perceived 
the high promise of his page, and resolved to place 
him where his powers would have most room for their 
developement. For this purpose, six months after he 
had received him he presented him to the King Charles 
VIII. On this occasion, being ordered to show his ability 
in riding, he made his horse curvet so much to the 
delight of the monarch that he called out to him to 
repeat the feat, picguez, picquez, from which Bayard 
was long known by the name of Picquet. Charles 
directed the Lord of, Ligny to take charge of the youth, 
and in his house he remained as page nearly five 
years, when he was enrolled in his company. Soon 
after this he went with his lord to Lyons, and while 
there, Claude de Vauldré, a fierce and famous knight, 
hung up his shields as a challenge to all adventurers to 
try their prowess either on horseback or a-foot. Now 
Bayard longed to try a joust, but he had nota suit of 
mail, and while he stood before the shields in a solemn 
mood, a certain companion of his named Bellabre, 
observing him lost in thought, asked him upon what 
he was meditating. Then he told him all that was in 
his heart, whereon the other reminded him that his 
uncle, the Abbot of Esnay, was a wealthy man, and 
would doubtless furnish him with horse and apparel 
that he might do honour to his family. So Bayard 
advanced and touched the shields. But the herald 
who stood by to record the names of all appellants 
bade him remember that De Vauldré was one of the 
fiercest knights known, while his beard had scarcely 
begun to erow and besought him not to be so rash; 
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. to which the other replied that what he did was not 


out of vainglory, but that he might learn the use of 
arms from one so well fitted to teach him, and in the 
hope that he might do something to please the ladies. 
Both the king and the Lord of Ligny were well pleased 
when they heard of the daring of their young knight. 
Not so the Abbot of Esnay, who quickly guessed he 
should have to bear the cost. How Picquet and his 
friend contrived to cozen him out of the necessary 
gold wherewith to purchase his attire we have not 
room to tell, though the loyal servant relates it with 
great glee. Nor can we describe the tournament; 
suffice it that to Picquet the prize was awarded as 
having done best where all had done well. The loyal 
servant hints that his success perhaps was partly owing 
to De Vauldré, from a generous feeling, not caring to 
exert his utmost skill against a stripling. Be that as 
it may, he was the theme of general praise from the 
king, the Lord of Ligny, and all the ladies; and all 
admired the meekness wherewith he bore his honours, 
Soon after this he went to Aire, where he proclaimed 
a tourney on his own account, at which he was again 
pronounced the victor on both the days; but he would 
not receive the prizes, which he gave to David the Scot 
and his friend Bellabre. And now, says the loyal servant, 
none could praise the good knight enough, and hence- 
forth no one else was so much spoken of by the ladies. 
Many other tournaments followed, but we must leave 
them all. 

Bayard was little more than eighteen when he entered 
on actual service. His first campaign was with the 
troops of Charles VIII. against Naples. This part of 
his history is ed rapidly over by his biographer as 
being too well known to need recapitulation. The 
romantic contempt of danger which distinguished him 
throughout his career was strikingly shown in this 
commencement of it. At the battle of Fornova, where 
he had two horses killed under him, he took a standard 
from the enemy, for which the king presented him 
with five hundred crowns. Charles was at first every- 
where victorious, but his Italian conquests were lost as 
rapidly as they had been ae ; so that at his death 
little was left to the French in Italy. Louis XII. im- 
tT on his accession to the throne determined to 
enforce his hereditary claim to the duchy of Milan, of 
which he readily obtained possession. But Ludovico 
Sforza, who had fled into Germany, soon returned 
with a German force, and quickly recovered his do- 
mains. In this war Bayard fell into the hands of the 
enemy; he had been placed in command of a small 
garrison near Milan, and having been informed by his 

ies that three hundred horsemen would Jeave that 
city on a certain day, he led his companions out against 
them. They met at Binasco, and the Joyal servant 
says, “whoever had seen the knight doing martial 
deeds, cutting off heads, and hewing arms and legs, 
would have sooner taken him for a furious lion than 
for an amorous young gentleman.” Bayard speedily 
compelled the Italians to fly, and pursued them eagerly. 
His companions wisely gave up the chase at the gates 
of the city; but heedless of them, he followed his foes 
alone even to the market-place, where he was sur- 
rounded and taken prisoner. He was carried before 
Sforza, who, moved by his bravery and noble bearing, 
gave him his liberty, and commanded his horse and 
arms to be restored to him. On another occasion he 
Posed a Ts. — sonnel roof of his hea by 

ing a bridge single-handed against a y of two 
husared of the enemy, and thus enabling his own 
friends to make good their retreat. But as we cannot 
follow him through all his services, we must be con- 


tent to notice onlya few of the more important or 
characteristic adventures of the remainder of his life. 
We mentioned his employment of spies. This was a 
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very common practice in those days, and the same 
men often served each party, and sometimes cheated 
each. Bayard was liberal in his payment of them, and 
they were emmy faithful to him ; indeed, if ‘he had 
reason to believe them otherwise he made short work 
with them. And very properly, says the loyal servant, 
“ for spies, as every one knows, are created by dame 
Avarice alone, and therefore, if out of six that are taken, 
one escape, he hath reason to thank God; seeing that 
the true remedy for the disease they are cursed with is 
an halter.” During the war in Naples in the year 
1511, his spies having informed him that the pope 
(Julius) was going to leave Santo Felice for Mirandola, 
Bayard conceived a project to surprise him. Accord- 
ingly, having arranged with the Duke of Ferrara to be 
ready to succour him in case of a mishap, and having 
had his horses well fed during the night, “ he took an 
hundred chosen men, and, when all were in readiness 
to encounter the shock of battle, went with his spy in 
a Jeisurely manner straight to that little village. He 
was fortunate enough to meet no one, man or woman, 
who might discover him, and settled himself in his 
post about an hour before day. The pope, being an 
early riser, was already up, and, when he saw it grew 
light, got into his litter that he might proceed. Pro- 
thonotaries, clerks, and officers of al] sorts went on 
before to take lodgings, and set out upon their way 
unwitting of what was to happen. As soon as the 
good knight heard them he tarried not, but issued 
from his ambuscade, and fell upon the country people, 
who, much daunted, returned at full speed to the place 
they had come from, crying ‘Alarm! Alarm!’ But 
all that would not have prevented the pope, with his 
bishops and cardinals, from being taken, had it not 
been for an accident, very opportune for his holiness, 
and equally unfortunate for the good knight. Which 
was this: when the pope had got into his litter, and 
quitted the road of Santo Felice, he had not proceeded a 
stone’s throw ere there fell the most sharp and violent 
storm of snow that had been beheld for an hundred 
years ; so that the travellers could not see one another by 
reason of the impetuosity thereof. The cardinal of Pavia, 
who at that time entirely governed the pope, then said to 
him, ‘ Pater sancte, it is impossible to go on while this 
lasts; indeed there is no necessity for it; methinks 
ou should return without attempting to proceed 
urther.’ The pope assented, though not aware of the 
ambuscade. And as ill luck would have it, when the 
fugitives returned, the good knight pursued them at 
full speed without stopping to take any one, that not 
being the point he aimed at. Just as he reached Santo 
Felice the pope was about to enter the castle, and was 
so terror-stricken at the cry he heard that, leaping 
suddenly from his litter without assistance, he helped 
to raise the bridge himself, which was wisely done, for 
had he delayed while one might say a Pater noster, he 
would assuredly have been snapped.” And so the good 
knight returned very much disconcerted, and his com- 
panions had much difficulty in comforting him; while 
the poor “ pope remained in the castle of Santo Felice 
the whole day, shaking as in an ague fit.” But though 
the good knight would have rejoiced thus to snap the 
pope, he rejected with horror a proposal soon after 
made to him by the Duke of Ferrara to bave him 
poisoned ; notwithstanding that the duke at the same 
time revealed to him a scheme which the unscrupu- 
lous pontiff had contrived for the slaughter of the 
whole of the French serving with him—not one of 
them was to escape. Bayard, indeed, when he found 
that the duke had actually suborned one of the pope’s 
own spies to administer the poison, vowed, if the order 
were not instantly countermanded, he “ would apprise 
the pope thereof before night.” 
(To be continued. 
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